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Interviewer: There was one question I wanted to ask you about that. You know you said 
that when, after the union come in here that the guys really obeyed what the union told 
them to do. 


Shirley Workman: Yeah after they joined the union, why they done what they told 
them to do. Because they taught them to be their boss. 


Interviewer: Do you know if after they got organized did they have to go on a strike for 
the bosses to recognize them? 


Shirley Workman: Yes. They, well see, they asked for shorter hours or you know or 
more pay - raising their pay. Well the contract came up and they didn’t sign that contract. 
The miners stayed out until they did sign it. That’s where it made it rough with the miners 
you know. They’d have to stick with their bosses because if they wouldn’t, we wouldn't 
have a union. They would have done away with it, because they could push the men 
around, you know, and do things their way. The company could you see. But when they 
obeyed the union, they just couldn't budge them. They just say we are off until we get our 
contract or we get our pay. Or raising pay. Whatever they was asking for, you know. 


Interviewer: — Most times did the union help out with the - did they give you bread 
checks when you were out on strike? 


Shirley Workman: Well I don't know not exactly about that now. They saw that the men 
did not suffer I guess. Of course we during periods of the strike because it 
took that to get by with what they asked for. 


Interviewer: You know one thing you were telling me before about that building they 
had over here, was it at Mount Gay? 


Shirley Workman: It’s somewhere down there. I can't tell you just where it was. I know 
it was some kind of old school building that belonged to the, I don't know, anyhow, they 
couldn't keep them out of it. They wouldn't let them, you know, set their offices and stuff 
up there and so they got in that old school building. I don't know they might have even 
been having school at that time. I don't know if they did or not. Anyhow, it was some 
kind of school building and they had to slip in there. Kindly slip in, you know. To get 
organized. To join it you see. After they joined it, then they stayed with them, you know. 
They wouldn’t do nothing on the other side. 


Interviewer: That was - you said that’s right after the mine down here opened up? That 
they all went down and took the obligation down here at this school house? 


Shirley Workman: Well I don’t know now if he took the obligation then or before that 
started. But he was working under the union you see after. When they was fighting at 
Blair Mountain, he was already working under the union. He’d signed it some other time 
before that. I don't know just what the date was. 
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Interviewer: Well let me ask you another question. If, say that the boss found out that 
he joined the union, would he lose his job? 


Shirley Workman: — No, because too many of them belonged. They’d have to shut the 
mines down. 


Interviewer: Uh-huh. But they weren’t - did the bosses recognize the union at that 
time? 


Shirley Workman: They had to, they had to to get them to work. 


Interviewer: Because that’s real interesting to me. Because I didn't realize that any of 
the mines in Logan County were Union at that time. I thought they only got organized 
later on. 


Shirley Workman: No he worked down there when they was fighting at Blair 
Mountain. Under Don Chafin. He didn’t want them to. See he was trying to keep it out of 
Logan County, and umm, but they was working under the union then. The men was. 


Interviewer: It must have been not too many places in Logan County that they were 
working in union mines. 


Shirley Workman: | doubt it. I doubt if they was very many; I don't know because I 
never mixed up with stuff like that. Only thing I know is he had to come back sometimes 
and he'd say they was having war at Blair Mountain over them trying to keep them from 
coming in Logan County. 


Interviewer: Do you know why it was that this mine was, had especially good luck and 
was able to organize a union? 


Shirley Workman: No I don’t know if the whole mine was organized or what. But they 
wouldn't work. I know when they was trying to make them go and fight, they wouldn't go 
fight the union. Because they all belonged to it you know and they couldn't go and fight 
their own side. I don't know nothing about it. Didn’t even know when my husband, for 
facts, when he joined at the start because they was very secret with it. Because they 
would have made it tough on them I guess. And I don't know just when he joined or 
nothing because he kept it to his self. And then when that fightin started at Blair 
Mountain he wasn't, when they would call on the men, why he’d always come back 
home. He was afraid they’d come and get him. You know, but he, they’d just lay off and 
go home on account of them trying to make them go and fight the union. Now I don't 
know nothing about the dates or nothing like that. All I know is they had trouble. 
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Interviewer: Do you know if any of the men in Logan County went up and fought with 
the union miners on Blair Mountain? With the union men who had came down from the 
North? 


Shirley Workman: No I don't know. Because at that time we lived over in the country 
like you know. And my husband come over here to work. He’s just across the hill. And of 
course you know there weren't a lot of ways getting around then like there are now and 
people didn't learn so much, see. Take 50 years ago and it’s a different time now. 


Interviewer: You know you said you were living over in the country? 
Shirley Workman: Yes. 
Interviewer: Well did you ever later on did you live in a company town? 


Shirley Workman: Yes I lived down in the camps now. Right after that, just right after 
that we moved to the camps. 


Interviewer: Did you like it in the camps? Did you like it better or less well than living 
in the country? 


Shirley Workman: Well I’d rather live out, kindly out, you know, not directly in the 
camps. We’ve been living here 50 years past, right here in this holler. It’s out, you know, 
where everything is quiet and you don’t bother no one else. And we like it like that. 


Interviewer: | Were things kind of noisy and crowded in the camps? 


Shirley Workman: No, no they had nice, quiet, you know, good living for what they 
could afford. What they could put out. They didn't have enough houses for all the miners. 
They, you know, they had to get private homes wherever they could. They didn't have 
enough houses. And we leased here from Island Creek all through them years. We just 
leased it. And then after they went to sell it, well why we bought this. Yeah they had nice 
little houses when they built new camps, you know, but they didn't have enough for all 
the miners. 


Interviewer: Uh-huh. When you were living up here, did you do your shopping and 
going to church down there in the town or? 


Shirley Workman: Yes we had a store just across the creek from where we lived there. 
Interviewer: It was run by the company? 
Shirley Workman: Yes. Run by the coal company. Oh they all was, after everything was 


settled, they got along with the miners good. They didn't try to push them around. They 
just went on their rules - they got along with them okay. 
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Interviewer: This was after the union came in youre talking about? 


Shirley Workman: Yes. yes. After, they was just as good to us as before they organized 
the union. But they had to follow the union's rules, you know. They knew it was do that 
or lose the work. They just wouldn’t work if they didn’t and coal was a good price and 
they wanted the coal so they... 


Interviewer: So the men around here must have wanted the union about as far back as 
you can remember? 


Shirley Workman: Yeah that's been, I'd say, 54 years or more, I guess, since they 
started. 


Interviewer: Do you know if during the Depression years if they were organized over 
here? During umm, right before Franklin Roosevelt got elected and right after? 


Shirley Workman: Yes, yes they had a union. Yes they had the union I think then 
because as far back as since these mines have been working. Well I don't know exactly 
when it was organized and everything took over, but I know when Blair Mountain was, 
they was having trouble there, my husband was a union man then. But now, the 
Depression, they might have even had the union - I guess it was organized then because 
well they didn't, you know, they didn;t cut down wages or hours or stuff like that, not 
then. They did that later you know to work shorter hours and this, all this stuff after. I 
don't know just how long that they cut the hours down, you know. They just, when they 
call for a new contract when their contract came up and I don't remember the first one but 
it was the first day of April. It was the first day of contracts, you know, and what they 
asked for, they didn't sign no contracts until they got it, you know. That was the way they 
had of getting their way. And that's then they would have a strike and the men wouldn't 
go to work because they were waiting for a new contract to tell them what the prices and 
the wages - they had to a certain raise in wages - and shorter hours. 


Interviewer: Did they ever have any violence during the strikes? 
Shirley Workman: Well sometimes it would fly up but he was never in none of them. 


Interviewer: Do you know if they ever brought any strike breakers in here? They never 
brought any scabs in did they? 


Shirley Workman: Yeah they tried to. They could not do no good with them because 
sometimes maybe they’d be trouble. But he was never in it because he, they took 
somebody they wanted to mix with them I guess. And there was a few people, thy was 
trouble every once in a while between the somebody trying to interfere with them. But I 
couldn’t name none of them. I just heard they had trouble or something like that and that 
was It. 
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Interviewer: Did you have any children? 


Shirley Workman: (ain't got no little ones. I got plenty of grown ones. I raised 10 
children. 


Interviewer: Is that so? 


Shirley Workman: 1 got 2 out of 6 boys now. One is down at Logan Dental and the 
other one has been at the Veterans’ Hospital down in Huntington for about 3 or 4 weeks. 
They brought him home a week ago and they had to bring him back today. I had a boy 
who was killed in 22 mine when that fire was in 22 mine. I had a son who died in that 
fire, 32 years old. 


Interviewer: That was a really horrible, horrible disaster. 


Shirley Workman: Oh yeah. Took 18 men’s lives over there, and I think maybe that was 
more neglect on the supers and things then it was the poor man's fault. Because they 
should’ve had a ‘scape way. 


Interviewer: You know those mines, they violate the safety laws all the time. And you 
know the union should be enforcing that and the Bureau of Mines up in Washington 
should be enforcing that. And they don't do their job. 


Shirley Workman: — And that’s what I don't know. Young people think too much of their 
job. They just want to say that we quit instead of saying that we’re not going in there and 
that’s what I told my son. I said I’d just say that I'm not going in there if it’s dangerous. 
But he was young and he, I guess he thought things would get better or something. Yeah 
them big bosses, they don’t care as long as they get the coal. Lot of men thinks they got 
to work because they got families and they hate to see them without what they need. 


Interviewer: Yeah. Well I think the coal companies have always been pretty much the 
same I bet then. Sorta, they never really change. 


Shirley Workman: No they - I guess now if the people now didn't have the union they’d 
be worse off than at the first start. Because the men - they weren’t, you know, too many 
miners when they first started. And now they’re scared - they are about to lose out on the 
miners, because it causes bad health and so many different things, you know, that happen 
to them. You know that boy down in Logan Dental he is suffering from that silicosis and 
black lung and everything you can. 


Interviewer: Is he, is he getting his benefits for the mine fire? 
Shirley Workman: Yes, yes he is. He gets his John L. check and he gets his black lung 


and his Social Security. 
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Interviewer: Well that’s good. The real shame is when the guys who have black lung 
can’t get the benefits for them. That’s, um, that’s real hard. You know Logan County was 
much harder to organize than up North because - 


Shirley Workman: 1 guess it probably was now. 
Interviewer: They were real, pretty strong against the Union in this field. 


Shirley Workman: Well that was with, you know, sheriffs and people like that, that 
weren’t real miners. They was more afraid, I guess, a lot of them was, you know. That 
they thought that it would be too serious and maybe thought there would be war. And it 
was I guess in patches. 


Interviewer: 1 am not sure that I understood what you just said. You were telling me 
the miners were sort of more afraid around here because they thought it would be more 
serious? 


Shirley Workman: Well I figured that is what held it off. I don't know. I was young and 
not acquainted with that kind of business. And I don’t know - I know my husband was 
with them when they were first signing up to get a union organized, and one of my oldest 
boys joined along back then. He was just a young boy. He lives in Cleveland now though. 
He left the mines. He got, you know, where it was, he was always on a cut off or 
something like that and he went out there and got him a good job. And his health was 
pretty bad. He got settled out there and he's been out there now for 8 or 10 years. 


Interviewer: But you were saying that most of the other miners were sort of afraid that 
if they pushed their luck with the union they would - 


Shirley Workman: 1 don’t know what their ideas was. I believe they was afraid that 
they’d have to go to war with it. That’s all I could figure out. They just afraid of the 
sheriff and everybody. You know it used to be that people used to believe they had to 
obey the laws. And so the union couldn't do it. They couldn't go along with the law and 
let them be their boss. When they said we don't do that, those things, they had to stick 
with it, you know. They had to do, they had to take a big obligation, you know, to be a 
United Miner. And they couldn't break their vows that they took to stick together. They're 
all of one union and they, they had to go along. If they don't they’re not a regular union 
man. 


Interviewer: Mhm. That’s pretty true. When you were living in the camps, did the 
wives of the miners, like yourself, did you all - I mean were you friends with the other 
women who lived in the camp? 

Shirley Workman: Oh yeah. We never had no enemies. Nobody didn't - not even the 


ones that wasn’t union. You wouldn't know the difference to see them living among each 
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other. They didn't have no trouble over what they belonged to or nothing like that. 
Everybody was friends just the same. 


Interviewer: So it was pretty close. I mean it was a pretty close group. 


Shirley Workman: Yes, yes. It just didn't make any differences when they were living 
together. They just all got along. 


Interviewer: You know I sort of wonder sometimes when I talk to people if things 
haven't really changed since then. And if it wasn't really nicer and more kinda close 
communities then than it is now. 


Shiely Workman: | Well I'd say it was - not even that the union made any difference - 
but people are, you know, seem like too many things to be involved with now. They, they 
don't seem as though they live as close as they used to back, but I don't think the union 
made it. They like people that is non-union as good as they do their own but they don't. 


Interviewer: It probably wasn’t so much the union, it’s just living close to everybody 
you know. And getting a chance to know them. And stuff like that. 


Shirley Workman: Yes, yes that’s right. But umm - if a man wasn’t union his, his 
brothers in the union was like any other organization, you know. They have to stick with 
each other in troubles and if something come up, trying to break what they was - the 
foreman, why they just had to say no we don't do that. And that’s the way it was. 
[Cross-talk] 


[End of Audio] 
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